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THE PORTRAITURE OF KING 
HENRY IV OF ENGLAND. 


In the admirable facsimile of the 
“Pageant of Richard Beauchamp Earl of 
Warwick ’—edited in 1914 by Viscount 
Dillon and Sir W. St. John Hope—Lord 
Dillon, discussing Plate VIII, ‘ How Earl 
Richard was made Knight of the Garter,’ 
says of the figure of Henry IV in the draw- 
ing: ‘‘ The king’s head and crown are much 
as we see them on coins of the  period.’’ 
This statement seems a little vague. For 
here Henry is bearded as upon his monu- 
mental effigy ; while upon his coins his full- 
faced and beardless bust is, with — slight 
variations, similar to that which obtained 
upon our money from 1279 to 1504, or there- 
abouts, and which was shared by him with 
ten other monarchs, his predecessors and 
successors. The crown in question with a 
cross in the centre between two lis—and 
evidently intended to be arched, it being 
surmounted by a mound and cross as on 
Plate III, where young Beauchamp is being 
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, made a Knight of the Bath on the eve of 


Henry’s coronation—does not appear to have 


_ become standardized upon the coinage until 


the reign of Henry ViII. But a crown of 
the same pattern had appeared on the 
beautiful sovereigns of 1489. ‘The arched 
crown, indeed, tirst displaced the open 
crown upon Henry VII’s Kyal of 1485 and 
upon his Groat of 1489 (?); but was of a 
ditierent pattern—the fleur-de-lis preponder- 
ating. Over the entrance of Henry VII’s 
tomb in Westminster Lady-Chapel, is a 
crown heightened with alternate crosses 
paté and tleur-de-lis. A similar crown to 
this, but arched, appears upon his Great 


_ Seal, differing very slightly from that of 


Richard III. In Froissart we are told that 
Henry LV was crowned with that known as 
St. Edward’s, and that it was arched over 
instead of being open as heretofore. But 
Sir William Hope (v. The Ancestor i, 
pp. 154-5) thought it more likely that ‘‘ the 
great crown ’’ though usually known as the 
Confessor’s, from being kept with his 
regalia, was one which was remade from 
time to time as fashion varied. Since 
Henry IV’s the royal crown has _ generally 
been arched. 

Henry IV, while praying before the Con- 
fessor’s shrine, was seized with a fit, and 
removed in great agony to the Abbot of 
Westminster’s house, where he died in the 
Jerusalem Chamber on 20 March, 1413. 
‘“ Lauds be given to the father of heaven, 
for now I know that I shall die heere in 
this chamber; according to the prophesie 
of me declared, that I should depart this 
life in Terusalem.’”” As Earl of Derby, 
Henry had made a brief visit to Jerusalem : 
being thus the only English king before 
Edward VII who saw the Holy Sepulchre. 

In Canterbury Cathedral and on the north 
side of the Trinity Chapel, which contained 
the magnificent shrine of St. Thomas, 
immediately opposite the tomb of his uncle 
the Black Prince, is that of Henry and his 
queen Joan of Navarre, who survived him 
24 years. His will ordered that he should 
lie at Canterbury, and there accordingly he 
was interred on the Trinity Sunday after 
his death. His beautiful tomb—a canopied 
table-tomb of London work—was wrought in 
alabaster; and the alabaster effigies of the 
king and queen thereon are probably faith- 
ful likenesses of them. Henry’s figure, 
‘“made immediately after his death, was no 
doubt modelled as a likeness of the popular 
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sovereign. It is a note on heredity that his 
features might be recognized as a royal 
likeness to-day’ (KE. 8. Prior, in the Wal- 


pole Society’s Annual for 1912; p. 65). 
Yor despite the ceaseless machinations of 


his enemies and his execution of an arch- 
bishop, the king never lost his popularity 
with the House of Commons, the Church, 
or the citizens of London. 

A strange story was spread abroad by the 
Yorkists, to the effect that the royal corpse 
had been thrown into the water between 
Gravesend and Barking, during the voyage 
of the funeral cortége to Faversham, and 
only an empty coffin laid in the Trinity 
Chapel. That this point might be cleared 
up, the tomb was opened in 1832, in the 
presence of the Dean; when the body was 
found in perfect preservation, and bearing 
a close resemblance to the effigy above: ‘‘ the 
nose elevated; the beard thick and matted, 
and of a deep russet colour; and the jaws | 
perfect, with all the teeth in them, except 
one foretooth.’”? Moreover, the condition of 
the face refuted the exaggerated stories of 
the chroniclers as to the ravages which | 
leprosy had made in him (Archaeologia, | 








xxvi, 440-45). Dr. Norman Moore thought 
that Henry had suffered from valvular | 
disease of the heart, accompanied by | 


syncope; and that his leprosy was herpes | 
labialis, with perhaps other aggravations. 
His effigy and his Second Great Seal 
(c. 1408-13) represent him in robes of estate, 
similar more or less to those on his pre- 
decessor’s effigy at Westminster: namely, a_ 
long gown or tunic, with vertical openings | 
for the pockets—similar to those used in 
Edward III’s reign; a tippet or cape of | 
ermine reaching to the girdle and worn | 
under the mantle; a hood; and a mantle. 
The morse fastening the mantle is of excep- 
tional beauty. On the head at Canterbury | 
and also on the Great Seal is a very rich 
open crown, unsurpassed in workmanship at 
any later period. The circlet is wider than 
heretofore, richly chased and jewelled; and 
from it rise eight large vine-leaves, the 
intervening spaces being filled with as many 
fleur-de-lis of definite outline. This has 
been thought to represent the celebrated 
‘‘Harry Crown;’” which was afterwards 
broken up and employed as surety for the 
loan required by Henry V, when about to 
embark on his expedition to France. The 
hands are broken. But Henry, no doubt, 


/ing Kings of England; 





originally held in his right a sceptre ending 





in a fleur-de-lis; and in his left an orb, out 
of which proceeded a cross-crosslet at the 
end of a very long stem. He bears these on. 
his Great Seal; and the- same coronation 
ornaments appear in the great contemporary 
portrait of Richard II in the Abbey. But 
there Richard holds the orb in his right, and 
the sceptre in his left hand. 

Henry, according to Hall, was of a mean 
stature, well proportioned and formally 
compact; quick and lively; and of a stout 


courage. He was proud of his good looks— 
Froissart’s ‘‘ beau chevalier.”” And although 


his monumental effigy is about seven feet in 
length, I think that—when due allowance 
is made for the true proportions of the 
figure—we may adinit that it was intended. 
to represent a man of moderate stature. 
And the same may be said of the younger 
and seated figure upon the Great Seal. The 
face is square rather than oval; the nose 
slightly aquiline; the chin firm; the fore- 
head, which hid the casuistical brain, broad 
and high; the eye-brows low-arched ; and the 
beard and moustache bifid—the fashionable 
cut of the period. 


At Canterbury, when (c. 1400) Prior 


| Chillenden’s new nave had been finished and 


connected at the crossing with the twelfth 
century quire, the work was completed by 
a solid screen which now carries the organ. 
Thereon were placed six figures, in London 
shop-style and six feet in height, represent- 
and their royal 
prestige has kept them unbroken. These 
statues probably record monarchs specially 
connected with the metropolitical city; and 
they closely resemble the actual memorial 
figure of Henry IV on his tomb. For 
instance, both the monumental effigy and 


| the upright statues have similar faces and 


arrangements of robes: the regal mantles 
are fastened by cords which hang long and 
have tassels. The crowns, also, in both 
alabaster and stone, have the same fleur-de- 
lis standards set between vine leaves. Prob- 
ably Henry himself, who ‘ helped to build 
a good part of the body of the church” 
(i.e. the nave), has a place of honour on the 
screen; but no certainty on this matter is 
possible. Edward III had given his head- 
type to the sculptor’s habit of the time 
throughout his long reign: as, for example, 
in the kings on Exeter west front; in 
Christchurch reredos; in the eleven seated 
kings of Lincoln west front; in representa- 
tions of Christ upon the alabasters; and in 
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About 1400 


private monumental effigies. 
grandson, 


we find the countenance of his 


Henry IV, coming in; and, 50 years later | 
sculpture | 


again, the fashionable head in 
was that of Bolingbroke’s own grandson, 
Henry VI (see Prior and 
‘ Medieval Figure-Sculpture in England,’ 
pp. 395, 695). 

In Plates III and V jousts at 


(‘ The 


Queen Joan’s coronation’) of the ‘ Pageant | 
of Richard Beauchamp,’ the king is beard- | 
But the draughtsman of the Pageant, | 


less. 


John Rous or another, appears to have made | 


his wonderful outline drawings some 40 or 
50 years after the days of the great earl. 
The charming pictures of MHarleian 
4380 dealing with the quarrel of the dukes 
of Hereford (Henry) and Norfolk, and with 
their banishment at the hands of Richard II, 
do not help us in so far as true portraiture 
is concerned, for the king, his court, and 
the two dukes, are all druwn with the same 
clean-shaven, round face, and a fine head of 
hair. On the other hand, the drawings by 
an English artist in Harleian MS. 1319 
probably show us what Henry, in his thirty- 
third year, looked like to a contemporary. 
They illustrate a metrical history of the 
close of Richard’s reign, by a Frenchman, 
Créton, who was with the King throughout 
his second expedition to Ireland and his wan- 
derings in Wales. Of the meeting of Henry of 
Lancaster and Richard in Flint Castle, th 


MS. tells us that the duke had entered the | 
except his | 
In the picture Henry bends his , 


castle armed in all points 
bascinet. 
‘‘ princely knee’? to Richard, who is dis- 
guised as a Minorite and wears a 
Lancaster is bare-headed, holding 

right hand a high cap, 
and moustache as in later life. 


ture of Lancaster leading Richard 


In the pic- 


of Parliament deposing 


in Westminster Hall, Lancaster, again 
wearing his high cap—something like the 


beaver hat of later days—stands on the left | 


of the vacant throne, first 4mong the nobles. 

A portrait was shown at the South Ken- 
sington Exhibition of 1866, which belonged 
to the Earl of Essex. It had a_ pedigree 
recording the gift from the King himself tc 
Rowland Lentall, his yeoman of the robes, 
who distinguished himself later at Agin- 
court. The inscription on the picture is as 


Gardner’s | 


MS. | 


cowl. | 
in his! 
He wears a beard | 


into | 
London, Henry, armed as before, wears his | 
high cap upon his head. And in the picture | 
Richard II and | 
electing Henry IV on 30 September, 1399, | 


| follows : ““Henry the Fourth, King of 
| Kngiand, who layd the first stone oi this 
; house |1.e. Lkampton Court, co. Hereiord], 


and left this picture in it when he 
‘gave it to Leniali, wnoe sold it to 
Cornwail of Buriord, wno soid it to the 


' Auncestors of Lord Coniugesby in the reign 


| of Henry the 6th.” (4i. 4». Wheatiey’: 
‘Hisvorical fortraits, idv7, p. 142). 
Other easel-portraits of Henry are pre- 


served at Windsor Castle and ai the national 
Portrait Gallery. They hand down the 
| traditional likeness of him; and may have 
been inspired by his monumental effigy. The 
N.P.G. picture, especially, is one of those 
which Mr. Emery Walker (‘ Historical 4 or- 
traits,’ 1909, p. ix) has happily styled Court- 
card portraits; wherein the outlines are 
hard and heavy; surfaces appear as patches 
‘of flat tints; clothing is represented by 
a geometrical arrangement of lines and 
angles; and the accessory details contribute 
more to puzzle the spectator than to assist in 
defining the objects it was intended to 
represent. Nevertheless, such portraits 
were, no doubt, as completely individualized 
to the men who designed them, and their 
contemporaries, as a photograph of a living 
public character is to us. In the same 
manner, the crude and sketchy representa- 
tions of William the Conqueror upon the 
Bayeux Tapestry and his coinage, probably 
conveyed to the men of his time lively por- 
traits of that great soldier and legislator. 
The portrait of Henry in question is to 
the waist; the face three-quarters to the 
left; in the right hand a red rose—in itself 
evidently the sign of a later reign; in the 
left a sceptre ending in a fleur-de-lis. The 
painter is unknown. On his head the king 
| wears the familiar chaperon, by which he 
is recognized in the nursery and the play- 
house. The chaperon, which underwent 
many transformations and was in evidence 
for nearly a century after its first appear- 
ance in Richard II’s reign, seems to have 
been an adaptation of the earlier capuchon 
and liripipe. The inventor, it has been 
| suggested, thrust the top of his head into 
| the aperture through which his face had 
| formerly protruded; and, passing the part 
| which had hitherto covered his neck and 
shoulders over the top of his head, the 
| ornamental dagging of necessity fell down 
| on the left side of the face. Then taking 
| the liripine, he wound part of it round his 
| head; and, after fastening it, allowed it to 
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fall down upon the right side. Some curious 
reminders of the chaperon remain to-day in 
the cockade worn by coachmen; in_ the 
right-shoulder-knot on the cloaks of Knights 
of the Garter; and in the present head-dress 
of the French lawyer—a relic of the Middle 
Age. When used metaphorically the word 
means that the experienced and elder woman 
shelters the youthful débutante 
shelters the face. 

A. R. Baytery. 


(To be concluded). 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—IX. 
(See ante, pp. 181, 224, 263, 303, 542, 
383, 425, 465). 


His Daughter Martha and her Husband | 


Edward  Bridgen. — Martha Richardson, 
known to her family as ‘‘ Patty,’”’ has 
special interest for us, from the fact that she 
acted as her father’s amanuensis, 
evidently had some literary. capacity 
judgment of her own. 

Born in Salisbury Court, and baptized at 
St. Bride’s on 16 July, 1736 (see ante, p. 
465), she was the second surviving daughter. 
As Mrs. Barbauld tells us in the ‘‘ Adver- 
tisement ”’ to ‘ Richardson’s Correspondence,’ 
Vol. L, p. ini:— 

It was the custom of Mr. Richardson, not 
only to preserve the letters of his numerous 
correspondents, but to take copies of his own, 
generally by the hands of his daughters—par- 
ticularly his daughter Martha, and his 
nephew, who performed to him the office of 
amanuenslis. 


and 


In the prefatory ‘ Life,’ Mrs. Barbauld | 


tells us again (ibid., I., li.) that his daugh- 
ters 

were all much employed in writing for him, 
and transcribing his letters; but, his chief 
amanuensis was his daughter Martha. 

The nephew referred to was, I presume, 


William Richardson (see ante, pp. 342-3), | 


but there does not seem any confirmatory 
evidence of. his having helped his uncle in 
this way. | Martha’s literary faculty was 
exercised very early, for she was only twelve 
when Miss Jane Collier, on 4 Oct., 1748, 
wrote thus tothe fond father (ibid., ii., 64): 

Your dear little Patty’s story (for dear I 
must call her) is extremely pretty, and I 


should send it to you, but I want to read it) 

| regards Mrs. Klopstock’s warning 
21 Feb., | 
1749/50, to Lady Bradshaigh, we learn that | 


to my sister. 


From Richardson’s letter of 
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|‘*my poor Patty ’’ was one of those who 


as a hood | 


a) 


and | 
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suffered fatigue through his fair (and then 
anonymous) correspondent having failed to 
reveal herself as he paced the Mall for 
hours in the expectation of a meeting 
(ibid., iv., 3574). In June 1754 she was 
away on a visit, for Richardson tells Thomas 
Edwards that he is ‘‘ at present uncertain 
about our journey to fetch Patty home” 
(ibid., iii., 87). Possibly it was to Mrs. 
Dewes, who on 21 March, 1755, sends best 
wishes to all the Richardsons, ‘‘ but par- 
ticularly our friend Miss Patty, for whom 
all my house have true affection,’’ and hopes 
she can pay another visit to Wellesbourna 
(ibid., iv., 95). 

From a letter of Mrs. Sheridan’s, of 5 
Feb., 1756, we learn that Martha, then 
nearly twenty, had developed critical powers 
that were recognised by her father’s friends 
(ibid., iv., 144) :— 

I wish Miss Patty would be so good as to 
file it a little for me, for I see, upon looking 


| over it, that it wants a great deal of polish- 


ing; but I believe you have so much better 


, employment for her, that this would be an 





| —‘‘ Patty,. I hope I 


improper request. 

The ‘‘it’? was her novel, ‘Sydney 
Biddulph,’ then in manuscript, which 
Richardson wished to print, but which did 
not actually appear till 12 March, 1761, 
and then anonymously, with a dedication to 
its sponsor. 

In January, 1757, Patty had been laid up 
for three weeks with fever and sore throat 
(ibid., ii., 106). It is evident from a letter 
of Richardson’s, of 2 Aug., 1757, that she 
did not merely copy his letters, but some- 
times at least wrote them to his dictation, 
for he exclaims, in addressing Miss Mulso: 
shan’t want your 
assistance, child ’’ (ibid., iii., 234). 

Writing from Hamburg on 29 Nov., 1757, 
telling Richardson of the death of Major 
Hohorst, Mrs. Klopstock continues (ibid., 
iii., 140) :— 

He has made me acquainted with all your 
lovely daughters. I kiss them all with my 
best sisterly kiss; but especially Mrs. Martha, 
of whom he says, that she writes as_ her 
father. Tell her in my name, dear Sir, if 


| this be true, that it is an affair of conscience, 


not to let print her writings. 

Miss Martha was much touched to hear 
of Major Hohorst’s appreciation, and, as 
not to 
rush into print, she said that she was, to 
give one of her reasons, ‘‘ secured from such 
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presumption, by the consciousness of her 
own want of talents’? (ibid., iii., 143-4). 
In August of the following year, 


does Miss Patty?’ (ibid., iii., 155). 
Mrs. Sheridan, again, on 11 April, 1758, 


includes love for ‘‘ your dear little amanuen- | 


sis’ (ibid., iv., 176), whose condition caused 


Dr. Young to exclaim, on 8 Sept., 1760 :— | 
Patty’s | 


Miss 
In a letter to 


‘Heaven be favourable to 
health ’’ (ibid., ii., 58). 


Bishop Hildesley, dated ‘‘ 24 Sept., 1761”? | 


(over two months after its writer’s death!), 


Richardson speaks of ‘‘ my only amanuensis, | 
my daughter Patty, not being well,’ as a! 


consequence of which he has to write with 
his own hand, then in a state of ‘‘ tolerable 
steadiness ’’ (ibid., v., 145). 

‘‘T hear poor Patty Richardson is going 
at last; she ought to have gone last year,”’ 
writes Miss Talbot to Elizabeth Carter on 
31 Jan., 1760 (‘ Letters between Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter and Miss Catherine Talbot,’ ed. 
Montagu Pennington, Vol. ii., p. 314), but 


the implication of this remark is not made | 
That she was present | 
at Parson’s Green, during her father’s last | 


clear by the context. 


illness, at the beginning of July, 1761, we 
learn from a letter of Joseph Highmore’s 


(The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1816, part i., | 
Her marriage did not take place | 


p. 578). 
till nearly ten months after her 
death :— 

(April) 24. Mr. Bridgen, of Pater-noster-row, 
merchant—to Miss Richardson, of 
green (ibid., 1762, p. 194). 


The Fulham register confirms this as the | 
date when Edward Bridgen, widower, of the | 
parish of St. Faith, London, and Martha | 


Richardson, spinster, ‘‘of this parish,” 


were married there by licence, the witnesses | 


being Francis Gosling (see ante, p. 386), 
Catherine Lintot 
Richardson, Sarah Richardson, 
Bennett, while the officiating minister was 
William Bonnin, curate.* 

We know nothing of Mrs. Bridgen’s 
married life, except that she had no child- 
ren, or none who survived. Her death, at 
the age of forty-eight, is recorded in The 
Gentleman’s Maqazine for 1785, p. 158:— 

(Feb. 13) In Paternoster-row, Mrs.’ Martha 
Bridgen. wife of Edw. Bridgen, esq., F.R. & 
A.SS. She was the second daughter of 





* I am indebted to the Rev. A. B. Thompson 
for particulars of the marriages of Richard- 
son’s three daughters at Fulham... 
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Klopstock wishes to know ‘“‘ before all, how , 


father’s | 


Parson’s- ; 


(see ante, p. 383), Anne | 
and Jane} 


the 
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late Mr. Samuel Richardson, author’ of 
Pamela, Clarissa, &¢., by his 2d. wife Eliza- 
| beth, daughter of Mr. Leake, bookseller, of 
Bath, and married to Mr. B. in 1762. It has 
been said by many, that she assisted her 
father in his Clarissa, but Richardson’s works 
were undoubtedly all his own; though, for 
several of the last years of his life, this lady 
answered all the letters he received from his. 
foreign correspondents, as well as many of his 
English ones. i 
with great judgement, refined sentiment, and 
in a style remarkably elegant and correct. 
There is now only one of Mr. Richardson’s 
daughters living; she is single, and a lady of 
exceedingly good understanding. 

Without crediting her with any real share 
in her father’s compositions, we may believe 
it scarcely possible that a young woman of 
taste and ideas would play a purely mechan- 
ical part as his amanuensis, especially as 
he was a self-taught writer, whose style 
suffered much from lack of scholarship and 
offered an easy target for criticism. Austin 
Dobson rebuts any claim she may have had 
, to a share in the composition of ‘ Clarissa,’ 
by pointing out that she was only twelve 
when it was published (‘ Richardson,’ p. 
194), but we have seen that even at that 
date she was writing stories of her own. 

The only bit of her composition left is a 
| short letter, signed ‘‘ M. B.,’’ which she 
wrote to The Gentleman’s Magazine in 1784, 
| seven months before her death. I gave this 
letter at 10 S. xii. 343: it is certainly very 
clear and succinct. 

Her husband survived her about two and 
'a half years. His death is thus announced 

in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1787, p. 
646 :— 

(July) 28. In Lovel’s-court, Paternoster-row, 
Edw. Bridgen, esq.; F.R.S., treasurer to the 
Society of Antiquaries, a respectable mer- 
chant, son-in-law to the famous Richardson, 
and a valuable contributor to our Miscellany ;. 
where we hope to record some further mem- 
orials of him. 

Unfortunately these ‘‘ memorials’? did 
| not materialize, but two months later (ibid., 

p. 817) there appeared ‘ Lines occasioned by 
the death of Edward Bridgen, Esq.’ 

Still, tho’ ascending to its kindred skies, 
With virtuous haste the soul of Bridgen 


ies; 
| And, conscious of the. paths he purely trod, 
Seeks, in glad hope, the bosom of his God: 
What friend, resign’d, can view the funeral! 


bier, 
Or hail the spirit blest, without a tear? 
And freely let it flow, for heaven will prize 
The nook man’s grief when his associate 
ies : 








She is said to have written - 
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Assur’d that those its precepts must have 
kept, 

For whom a Jebb would sigh and Hollis 
wept. 


Of ‘ Holiis,’’ who ‘‘ wept,’’ we shall hear 


in connexion with Bridgen’s will; ‘‘ Jebb,”’ 
I imagine, was the Rev. John Jebb 
[1736-86], a clergyman with very liberal | 


views, who presumably ‘‘ would’’ have 
sighed if he had had the good fortune to 
live to see his friend die. 

Shortly before his death Bridgen had 
received a visit from Mme. de Genlis, as 
recorded in her memoirs :— 


The son-in-law of Richardson was still 
alive; his name was Mr. Bridget [sic]; he be- 
longed to the Royal Society of London; he 
was somewhat rude in manner, but as he 
possessed an original portrait of Richardson, 
I was anxious to see him. I wrote to request 
permission to call upon him; and he had the 
politeness to call at my residence to take me 
up. I went over his house with great in- 
terest, and saw the original picture of Rich- 
ardson; he was fair, short in stature, rather 
fat, and his physiognomy and eyes were ex- 
pressive of the greatest mildness. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had shewed me an original portrait 
of Milton, who had a face somewhat in the 
shape of that of Richardson. I had the 
pleasure of sitting in Mr. Bridget’s garden on 
the bench on which Richardson used to sit, 
the right arm of the seat opened and held 
an inkstand; here he used to compose and 
write a great part of the morning. Mr. Bridget 
became so much attached to me, that he offered 
to give me a manuscript copy of the novel of 
Pamela, with corrections in the margin in the 
handwriting of Richardson himself, on condi- 
tion of my giving him my word of honour 
that I would myself translate it literally. As 
it would have been impossible for me to have 
translated it without making many alterations 
I declined entering into such an engagement, 
but I offered to have it translated under my 
own eyes, and with all possible care; this he re- 
fused (‘ Memoirs.of the Countess de Genlis,’ 
vol. iii., pp. 303-5). 

Mr. Bridgen also took her to St. Bride’s, 
to see Richardson’s grave, on which he said 
Mme. de Tessé, when he took her there the 
year before, had prostrated herself in a 
flood of tears. Mme. de Genlis drew the 
line at this, but Mr. Bridgen, in spite of 
it, was so persuaded of her admiration for 
the novelist that he sent her ‘‘ a miniature 
copy of the portrait of Richardson,’’ which 
he had never done to anyone else. 

Ateyn Lyett Reave. 


Treleaven House, Blundellsands, 
nr. Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 
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88. Cephalus is Loued by Aurora. 
As Cephalus his toyles extending were 
in steepe Hymettus, th’ morning goddesse 
rear[e] 
him thence, she wooes him for his loue but he 
True to his Procris, still denyes when she 
madded with anger though he were so true 
he’d wish (she said) he ne’re had Procris 
knew 
Aurora parts, he in disguise doth trye 
To moue his faithfull Procris chastity. 


89. Procris giues to Cephalus gifts 
Procris doth giue to Cephalus a gift 
Which Cynthia gaue her, one, a dog, more 

swift 
Could not be found, yet when. he did persue 
The Aonian beast, both into statues grew. 
The other was a dart whose property 
was sure unto the aim’é at marke to fly, 
These she bestowes on Cephalus but yet 
She did not know she should be thril’d 
with it 
90. Cephalus kills his wife by chance 
Procris growes jellous o: her Cephalus 
He did illicit some 'ou’d Dryad busse, 
In that he us’d the wiume of Aire; she hid 
Her selfe i’th womis to see the faults he did 
Rusling the bowe. he thinkes some beast lay 
there 
And in amongst 
speare, 
which peirct her breast; he seeing Procris 
slain[e] 
Seeks to reuiue her but his labour’s vaine 


them rashly casts his 


91. The love of Seylla to Minos 
Just Minos with his armed troops begerts 
Nisus’s City, whose sueccesse diuerts, 
His forect attempts, victory seeing either 
Beholds at distance and inclines to neither. 
Seylla his daughter from Apollo’s tower 
Vews minos, straight fond Loue usurps a 


: power, | . 
She’s taken with his beauty, grace, and 
parts, 


And would enioy him but her father thwarts 


92. The Impiety of Scylla against her 
father and country 
Impious Scilla, whilst with sleepe possest 
Old Nisus easeth his perturbed breast, 
forced by loue, shaues of his fatall haire 
And flying thence doth it to Minos beare 
Giuing with that her Countries strength and 
gaurd, 

Craueing nought but himselfe for her reward 
Just minos mou’d at so unworthy act 
Reiects her Loue and hates her for the fact. 


93. Scylla turn’d into the bird Ciris 
Nisus subdu’d through his fond daughter- 
folly 
And turned bird, minos his forces rally, 
And leauing shore unto their ships repaire 
which Scylla seeing she her tresses tare 
And crying thousand times ingrate she flung 
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her selfe into the raging sea, and clung 
To th’ Gnossia ship, till she a foule became 
which of her tufted crowne we Ciris name. 


94. Theseus killes the Minotaure 
The thousand turning maze of Dedalus 
which the Minotaure includes; by Theseus 
Is entred, where he that man-monster slew 
And then return’d by Ariadnes clue 
Deporting her with him he proues ungrate 
@n naxus shore he leaues her desolate, 
whom Bacchus comforts, her by maraige 
takes 
And of her crowne a Constellation makes. 


95. The fall of Icarus 
Imprison’d Dedalus seeing no wayes 
To gaine his fredome, tryeth new essaye[s] 
By framing wings with curious art, then 
charges 
his son to fly betwixt the moistning surges 
And Luna’s region, and to follow right 
Him, his best steers man in that unknowne 
flight 
Soreing to high, the wex melts at Sol’s 
flame 
He falls, is droun’d and giues those seas his 
name 


96. Perdix turn’d into a bird of his 
owne name. 

Inuentiue Perdix art from young years 
draws, 

Invents the Compasses and dented sawes 

Back bones of fishes beeing precedences 

which in his Vnele Dedalus commences 

Strong envie so from pallas tower he flings 

Th’ youth hedlong downe, but pallas helpe 
straight brings 

Turn’d him into the bird which bears his 
name 

And neuer mounts, minding from whence 
he came. 


97. The Calydonian Bore. 
Dian’ incens’d at her neglected rites, 
Sends in the Oenian feilds a bore yt frights 
The Country round; with horror summons 
the[nce] 
Great glorious youths for their countryes 
defenf{ce] 
Amongst the rest, the faire Atalanta though 
A maide, yet she drew blood first from her 
10 
And after many slaine by that same bore 
Meliager ’t last him through the panch 
doth gore. 


‘98. Meleager giues Atalanta the hide and 
head of the bore which he slew. 

The bristly bore thus fel’d Meleager straight 

Triumphing o’re him him doth decolate 

The gira head, with tushes streatch’t out 
righ 

And looks enough the conquerers to fright 

He doth present to his faire Nonacrine 

‘O let my glory (say’s he) share with thine. 

She it accepts, but his companions smite 

him, ne sare two e’re he can gaine his 
right 








99. The death of Meleager 
Meleager’s mother mad at his offence 
In that death by his hand had summon’d 
thence 
Her Brothers: snathes up the fatall brand 
Which she preserv’d which did his lire 
command, 
And on a flagrant altar it she layes 
The which consuming her sons life betray’s 
That burn’t, he dead, they all bewaile with 
woe, 
Till sorrows change them, for his ouerthrow. 
88.1. toyles: cf. ‘‘... gimms and toyls;”’ 
‘S. A.’ 933. —Jb. 5. madded. See ante 
p. 565. Ib. 7. parts (=departs) ; this short- 
ening of the word is very Miltonic; cf. ‘‘ to 
part hence,” ‘ P. L.’ iv. 872; ‘‘ part not 
hence,’’ ‘S. A.’ 1229; ‘‘ not tu part hence,’’ 
Tb. 1481. 


88. 8. thril’d, an old word ineauing 
pierced, which perhaps survives in drilled 
(a hole, etc.); ef. 

Nature that heard such sound 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia’s Seat, the Airy region thrilling, 

“Od. Nat.’ 101-3. 

90. See ante pp. 204-5. 


91. 3. fore’t. cf. ‘And with forc’d fingers 
rude,’’ ‘ Lye.” 4.—Ib. 6. vews. Spenser’s 
orthography.—usurps a power. cf. ‘* Death 
over him no power shall long usurp;” 
‘P. L.’ xii. 420-1. 

92. 3. cf. ‘‘ Had shorn the fatal harvest 
of thy head.’’ ‘S. A.’ 1024.—Jb. 8. fact: 
See ante pp. 325, 365, 388. 


93. 3. leaving shore: omission of “‘ the ”’ 
makes the phrase a nautical one: the use of 
appropriate technical terms is characteristic 
Milton.—repaire: see ante p. 388.—Ib. 5. 
ingrate: see ante p. 206.—Ib. 6. raging 
sea. cf. ‘“‘solid or slime, as in raging sea 
Tost up and down,” ‘P. L.’ x. 286-7.— 
Ib. 8. tufted: cf. “ tufted grove’? ‘Com.’ 
225; ‘‘ tufted crowtoe”’ ‘ Lyc.’ 143; tufted 
trees’ ‘ L’ All.’ 78. 

94. 2. includes: (=shuts in) another 
example of the conservative use of Latin 
words, see ante p. 13.—-Ib. 5. ungrate: 
Peck* illustrates Milton’s tendency to 
shorten words. 


95. 3. cf. ‘‘ nice Art In Beds and curious 
knots,” ‘P. L.’ iv. 241-2.—Ib. 4. surges: 
cf. ‘‘These are no mean surges of blas- 
phemy—not only ‘‘ dipping’? Moses but 
dashing against God himself ’”’ ‘ Tetrachor- 





* Op. cit. p. 106. 
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don,’ Dedication.—Ib. 6. 
Stearsmen ”’ ‘ P. L.’ ix. 513. 


example, see ante p. 429.—Ib. 6. straight: 


see ante p. 267. Ib. cf. 


ef. ‘‘ by skilful | 


2. From Islip, Oxon, I give two extracts 


| from the transcript for year 1700. I do not 
96. 2. dented (=toothed), another Latin | 


“headlong them- | 


selves they threw Down from the verge of . 


Heav’n,”’ ‘ P. L.’ vi. 864-5. 

97. 2. frights: Milton uses fright 
‘* frighten.’’--Jb. 8. paunch: cf. ‘* Their 
unctuous and Epicurean Paunches’”’ 
‘Works’ (1698), i. 
the word too, cf. ‘‘ Fat paunches have lean 
pates.’? ‘Love’s Lab. L.’--I. i. gore: ef. 
“With many an inrode gor’d;” ‘P. L.’ 
vi. 

98. 2. decolate: 
Latin or English, 
both. cf. ‘‘ decollatos Prolusiones,”’ 


an uncommon word 
but Milton uses it in 
and 


Milton’s letter, Masson, iv. 520-1. 


99. 5. flagrant (=burning): 
Latin example (ante p. 429). 


Hucu C. H. Canpy. 


(To be continued). 





SIGNING THE CHRISTMAS CHEESE.—It may 
interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to know that 
in North Yorkshire, in some homes in which 
old customs are still carefully observed, a 
cross is always scraped on the Christmas 
Cheese before it is cut. My late father 
mentions this in his book on N. 
folk-lore, and always carried out this bit of 
Yuletide custom. The Redeeming Sign was 
scraped in the centre of the cheese with a 
knife on Christmas Eve, latterly after the 
Midnight Mass. Frumetty (alias fermetty, or 
frumenty) was also eaten as a solemn duty, 
and the customary ritual regarding the 
lighting of the Yule candles observed. I can 
offer no explanation as to why the cheese 
should have been singled out for this especial 
signing. My father often told me that his 
father and grandfather before him always 
treated their Christmas cheese in this way, 
but no other cheese at any other season of 
the year was similarly marked. 

J. Farrrax-BiakeBOROUGH. 

Notes rromM ParisH Recisters.—1. The 


transcripts of the registers of Astwood, 
Bucks, are at the Bodleian. Under date 9th 


for | 


remember to have seen similar note of the 
moneyed position of persons named in 
registers, though I have searched very many 
registers and transcripts. Under burials :— 
‘Thomas Burgain a money’d man buried 
July 4.” 
‘* Anne Burgain, Widow died worth some 


| money and was buried July 26.” 


273. Shakespeare used | 


in | 


Hersert SouTuam. 


Henry Witiram Tytier.—The ‘ D. N. B.’ 
says :—‘‘ He also completed a translation of 
the seventeen books oi the ‘ Poems of Silius 
Italicus on the Punic War,’ which was not 
published.’’ This, however, is a mistake. 


|‘ The Punics of Caius Silius Italicus trans- 


lated into English Verse,’ by H. W. Tytler, 


“ : .»7| 2 Vols. 8vo., were published at Calcutta in 
the decollation of the person of a tyrant:”’ , 1828, and - the same time apd place were 


| published his ‘ Miscellanies in Verse, consist- 


another | 


ing of Poems, Tales, Translations, etc.,’ 
8vo. Joun B. WarnEWwRIGHT. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 


| interest to affix their names and addresses to 


Yorkshire | 


| beloved 


their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 





Bric.-Gen. Jown Car~itaup.—After his 
retirement from the East India Company’s 
service, the General settled at Aston Rowant 
House, in the county of Oxford. Here his 
wife died in 1808, and he himself died in 
1812. The memorial tablet to their memory 
is in the vestry of the parish church. From 
the inscription one learns that the General 
was born in 1725, that his wife was born in 
1730, and that they were married in 1763. 
Is it known where they were married? and 
who Mrs. Caillaud’s parents were? 

The following is a copy of the first part 
of the inscription :— 

Beneath this tablet | 
earthly remains of | Mary Caillaud |_ the 
wife of Brigadier General John 
who closed a life passed in the 


are deposited the 


Caillaud | 


‘constant practise of every Christian virtue | 


Oct., 1640 (Burials) is the following entry: 
‘Mr. Samuel Cranmer, Alderman of) 
London.”’ 


at the advanced age of 78 on the 28th September 
1808 | leaving a disconsolate husband in his 
old age of 83 after a happy union | of 45 years 
to lament the irreparable loss of such a dear 
a ! the best and most affectionate of 
wives ° 


3, Park Hill, Ealing. 


Frank PEnny. 
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Trick NumpBers.—Can any reader recom- 
mend an arithmetical book containing fac- 
tors of numbers facilitating division, and 
curious facts relating to numbers? I have 
collected two or three examples from various 
sources, but I have some recollection of hav- 
ing at one time come across quite a compre- 
hensive collection in a book which ] forget 
the name of. 

Lasor Ipse Vo.upras. 


Proven Monvay Prays.—A version of the 
Nottinghamshire play, containing ‘‘ Tom 
Fool’’ and ‘‘ Old Dame Jane ”’ as the chief 
characters, is recorded by Mrs. Chaworth 
Musters in ‘ A Cavalier Stronghold ’ (1890). 
Further details are given in Mr. EK. K. 
Chamber’s ‘ Medieval Stage,’ Vol. i. Pre- 
sumably, the information given in these two 
books refers only to the performances given 
at Cropwell. Plough Monday, however, is 
known to have been celebrated in _ other 
Nottinghamshire villages such as East 
Bridgford and Gotham, especially towards 
the middle of the 18th century. Were any 


performances of the Plough Monday Play 
given upon any of these occasions? Were 
any definite companies formed? Is it 


recorded whether the dance and songs which 
usually followed the play, whilst a quéte was 
being made, had any bearing upon the play ? 


and if so, what were they—sword-dance or | 


D. M. 


Duxsury.—From Fishwick’s ‘ History of 
Preston,’ pp. 223-4, and Venn’s ‘ Alumn. 


what? 


Cant.’ we learn that Lawrence Duxbury, of | 


Deane, near Burnley, Lancashire, Gent., | 
married Mabel, daughter of William Pres. | 
ton, of Preston, Mayor of Preston, 1622, | 


1630, and 1637, by Ann, daughter of 
Thomas Farington, of Werden, 
Benson his wife, and had with daugh- 
ters, two sons, legatees of their uncle George 
Preston in 1646, and at least one other, viz. : 

i. Henry, admitted an outside Burgess of 
Preston, 1642, on the motion of Henry 
Preston. 

ii. 
Jan. 22, 1671-2. 
iii. John, born at Deane, 
Greenhead, near Haltwhistle, 
land, by Mr. Moore, admitted sizar at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, July 11, 1663, 
aged 15, matric. 1663, B.A. 1667-8, 
M.A. 1671. 

IT am anxious to know something of the 
after careers of these sons, particularly of 
Henry Duxbury, who may have been father 


educated at 
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by Mabel | 


Ellis, admitted Gray’s Inn, London | 


Northumber- | 
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| of Mabel Duxbury, of Preston, who married 
| there, Dec. 4, 1679, Hugh Swansey, of 
| Preston, son of ifenry Swansey, of Ashton, 
| Preston, and was buried Oct. 3, 1681. A 
|ce ain Lawrence Duxbury appears as Clerk 
of ae parish of Kilmore, Co. Monoghan, in 
1669, in which year a later Henry Swansey 
was Churchwarden of that parish. 

Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ states 
that there is a Duxbury pedigree in Abram’s 
‘ History of Blackburn,’ p. 542, but I have 
not access to that work. 

H. B. Swanzy. 
The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 


““ScRIPTURE EST coMuNE Ley.’’—Many 
years ago I noticed this phrase in Sir Robert 
Broke’s ‘ Graunde Abridgement,’ 1573,—and 
have mislaid the reference. I shall be very 
glad if one of your contributors can 
supply it. Q. V. 

LEGENDS or Locu Lone, ARGYLLSHIRE.— 
Readers may be directed to the somewhat 
unlikely Nouvelles by Charles Nodier, edi- 
tion of 1911, at p. 103. ‘ Trilby ou le lutin 
d’Argail’ was first published in 1822, and 
the editor states it was written under the 
influence of a recent visit to Scotland. Has 
it ever been translated ? 

Wittram GEORGE BLACK. 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 





‘* Huncer ’? 1n Prace-names.—Can any 
reader derive the word ‘‘ Hunger ”’ in place- 
names. Many parishes in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire have a ‘‘Hunger Hill.” 

W. R. N. B. 


Crvic Precepence.—I see in last week’s 
number that a question has been raised as 
| to precedence in the medical profession. It 
is a small matter, but I should be grateful 
if the Companionship of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
help many local authorities by suggesting 
'the order of precedence for the following 
|persons for processions and also for 
| banquets :— 

The Mayor; Aldermen; Borough Coun- 
| ils; Chairman of Guardians; Guardians ; 
County Councillors; Ex-Mayors (who are 
Aldermen); Ex-Mayors (who are Coun- 
cillors) ; Members of Parliament; Justices 
of the Peace; Members of the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board; Port of London 


Authority and kindred bodies. 

I have deliberately placed these in con- 
| fused order, because I should like someone to 
| sort them out and say how they ought to go. 
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I am sure it would be of great assistance to 
Town Clerks throughout the country and | 
especially in London. 

WitiiamM BULL. 


CHRISTIAN NAME: ANTHEA.—Can anything | 
be said about the introduction and _ preva- | 
lence of Anthea as a Christian name—dis- 
tinct, that is, from its use by poets to/| 
designate the lady to whom their verses are 
addressed. I know two families in which 
for several generations it has been usual to | 
call a daughter Anthea. I believe the word 
is an epithet of Hera. Are there any other | 
points of interest about it? 


ye a ot 


Van Eyck: Tue Ince Brunpett Maponna. 
This picture was sold some years ago to the} 
Melbourne Art Gallery. Is there any | 
record of the price obtained ? 

Matcotm Letts. 


Epwarp Kimper (1719-1769).—I wish to | 
know whether this man, the booksellers’ 
drudge, left any children, or whether any 


grandsons of his father, Isaac Kimber, 

existed. The references given in the 
aa ; a . 

“D. N. B.’ do not look promising. In what 


London parish would he be likely to have 
resided? Lower states that there is a place 
in- Cornwall called South Kimber. Can any | 
reader throw: any light on this? It does 
not appear in any of the ordinary maps or 
gazetteers, and is not mentioned in Carew. 


5 ie 


SHELTON’S SHORTHAND SystEM.—I shall be 
grateful for particulars of Thomas Shelton’s | 
System of Shorthand, which he calle 
‘* Tachyography.’’ Is there a book explain- 
ing it; and if so, where may it be obtained ? | 

Ronatp D. WuHitTeENBURY-KAYE. 

Newcehurch, Culcheth, nr. Warrington. 


Anna Marra Draycott, CouNTESS OF 
Pomrret.—Is anything authentic known of 
this lady’s origin? Her parentage is not 
given in any of the ‘ Peerages’ that I have 
consulted. She was the protégée of Lady | 
Jane Coke (de jure Baroness Wharton) who 
left her her large fortune. Miss Draycott | 
married George, 2nd Earl of Pomfret, 
30 April, 1764. In the account of Easton | 
Neston, Northamptonshire, in Country Life | 
(Nov. 14, 1908), she is stated to have: been | 
the heiress, and therefore presumably the | 
daughter, of William Draycott, of Chelsea; | 


but to judge from the inscription on the | 
elaborate monument which she erected to the | 


NOTES AND 


| evident that she derived her 
| fortune from that lady; as also so stated in 


| Does anyone know 
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memory of Lady Jane Coke in Sunb 
Church (now obliterated by the organ), it is 
very iarge 


Collins’s ‘Peerage of England’ (1/66), 
under ‘ Fermor, Earl of Pomfret,’ Vol. v, 


| p. 56. 


Cross CRosster. 


ArnswortH: ‘CricuTon.’ — The first 
drawings for this book were done by Frank- 
lin in 1836, but the first edition of the book 
was issued without illustrations, and the first 
illustrated edition had plates by ‘‘ Phiz.” 
why Franklin’s were 
rejected? Ainsworth is known to have 
praised them with great enthusiasm to his 
publisher, Macrone. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Rapp: ? JewrsH Name.-~Is Rapp a Jewish 
name? I have known of American Jews of 
that name. It is also, I think, a Swiss name. 


It has some resemblance to Rappaport, 
which is, presumably, -Jewish; eg., I 
have come across the name in a magazine 


called Kos Veshuoth: Cup of Salvation, 
Vol. i, No. 4, June, 1846, p. 189, where men- 
tion is made of ‘‘ the celebrated Chief Rabbi 
of Prague, R. 8. Rappaport.’’ In Lawrence 
B. Phillips’s ‘ Dictionary of Biograph- 
ical Reference,’ 1871, appears ‘‘ Salomon 
Jehuda Rapoport, German Jewish historical 


| writer; b. 1790.’’ 


Rosert PrERPorn?. 


Str Henry Greene, Chief Justice, who 
died 1369. According to a query at 7 §. 
xii. 147, his portrait is supposed to be at 
some Inn or Hall. I should be glad to know 
where it is. HESPERIAN. 


Samvuet Witi1ams Hoare, son of Samuel 
Hoare of London, was admitted to West- 
minster School in January, 1778, and to 
the foundation in 1780, when aged 14. 
Further particulars of his parentage and 
career are desired. G. F. R. B. 


Juan Hrpsert.—Where can any partic- 
ulars of the life of Julian Hibbert be found? 
Carlile’s The Scourge, 1833-1834, contains 
at No. 16 at account of Hibbert’s will. Can 
anyone furnish a transcript of this, or say 
where a copy may be consulted ? ia 


A. 
Marten (Martin) Famity, SvUssex 
Mitiers.—Wanted, any information about 


families of this name, millers, in various 
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parts of Sussex, from earliest times to the | in A.D. 1143, sec. xl). According to Ernest 


present day. 
A. E. Marten. 
13, Willowgrove Road, Leeds. 


Nursery RHYME: 


Or1ciIn WANTED. — | 


, J. Eitel’s ‘ Handbook of Chinese Buddhism,’ 
| 1888, pv. 185-6, Yii-lan-pan is the festival] 

of all Souls as now held in China annually 
‘during the 7th moon, when Buddhist (and 
Tanist) priests read masses to release the 


‘What is the origin of the rhyme ‘‘ Hey diddle | souls of those who died on land or sea from 


diddle, the cat and the fiddle ’’ (political or | 


otherwise), and what the date of its first 
appearance ? 


GrorGE THORNHILL. 


AvtHors WANTED.— 
1. Where may I find the following lines?— 
Faithful cross, above all other, 
One and only noble tres, | 
Sweetest. wood and sweetest iron, 
Sweetest weight is hung on thee. 
2. What is the full text (and where can it 
be found) of the following, used as a war 
memorial inscription :— 


“They shall not grow old, as we that are! 


left grow old. Age shall not wither them, nor 
the years condemn.” A. G. 
3. Can any reader tell me where the fol- 
lowing verses come from? :— 
Behind our Life the Weaver stands 
And works His wondrous will, 
We leave it in His all wise hands, 
And trust His perfect skill. 
Should mystery enshroud His plan, 
And our short sight be dim, 
Wa will not try the whole to scan, 
But leave each thread with Him. 
Artuur F. J. Leveson Gower. 


1. These lines will be found both in ‘ Hymns 


Ancient and Modern’ (97) and in the ‘ Eng- | t 
' which 


lish Hymnal’ (96), being part of Neale’s 
translation of ‘ Pange lingua gloriosi,’ the 
great hymn on the Passion by Fortunatus 
(c. 530—600). 

2. From ‘ For the Fallen’ by Laurence 
Binyon. 


3. This was asked at 12 S. v. iii}. 





Replies. 


- AN ASIATIC ORPHEUS. 
(12 S. x. 429). 


purgatory, scatter rice to feed Prétas,* con- 
secrate domestic ancestral shrines, burn paper 
| clothes, on the beach or in boats, for the 
| benefit of those who were drowned, and recite 
| Yoga Tantras, accompanied by magic finger 
play (Mudra) to comfort ancestral spirits of 
| seven, generations in purgatory (Naraka), in 
temporary sheds in which statues of the popu- 
lar Buddhist deities, groups of statuettes re- 
presenting scenes from Chinese history, dwarf 
plants, silk festpons, chandeliers, and lamps 


, are brought together in a sort of annual re- 


' Préta. 


_This festival, described by the first British 
‘Governor of Hong Kong, is Yii-lan-pan, the | 


Chinese jour des morts. 
been rightly derived by Ying-pan-shi from 
the Sanskrit word Ullambana, signifying 
““to rescue [the souls of the sinful dead] 
from being hung up by the heels” 
{Pan-Yun, ‘ Pan-yih-ming-i-tsih,’ eompleted 





This name _ has! 


ligious exhibition, enlivened by music and fire- 
works, the principal ceremonies being per- 
formed at midnight (especially on the 15th day 
of the 7th moon). The expenses of the priests 
and exhibition are defrayed by local associa- 
tions levying contributions on every shop and 
household, the whole performance being sup- 
posed to exorcise the evil spirits which other- 
wise would work financial and sanitary ruin 
in the neighbourhood, besides giving every 
individual an opportunity of obtaining the in- 
tercessory prayers of the priests for the benefit 
of his own deceased ancestors or relatives. 
The similarity which exists between these cere- 
monies and the ancient (and modern) Gtorma 
“ strewing oblations ” of Tibet is so great that 
it is probable that the Chinese ceremonial is 
the Tibetan Gtorma ritual engrafted upon 
Confucian ancestral worship. This agrees with 
the known fact that a native of Tukhara, 
Dharmarakecha (4.p. 265-316) introduced in 
China and translated the Ullambana Sitra, 
gives to the whole ceremonial the 
(forged) authority of Sakyanuuni, and supports 
it by the alleged experiences of his principal 
disciples, Ananda being said to have appeased 
Prétas by food offerings presented to Buddha 
and Samgha (the assembly of priests), and 


Mandgalyayana to have brought back his 
mother who had been reborn in hell as a 


Although introduced in China in the 
3rd century, this ceremonial was popularized 
only through Amogliavadjra (A.p. 732) and the 
popular influence of.the Yogatcharya School. 
The whole theéry, with its ideas of intercessory 
prayers, priestly litanies, and requiems, and 
ancestral worship, is entirely foreign to ancient 
and southern Buddhism. 


* Literally, hungry demons. One of the 6 
Gati (or conditions of sentient existence, 
viz., dévas, men, asfiras, beings in hell, prétas 
and animals); 36 classes of demons with huge 
beflies, large mouths, and tiny throats, suffer- 
ing unappeasable hunger, and living either in 
hell, in the service of Yama (the King of hell), 
or in the air, or among men (but visible only 
at night). Avaricious and rapacious men are 
to be reborn as Prétas (Eitel, pp. 58, 123). 
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A Japanese book on poetical calendar, | them out after the service is over. Full of 


‘ Kwajitsu Toshinamigusa,’ by Usawa, | 
Kyéto, 1783, tom. vii, pt. i, fol. 18a, quotes | 
the following abstract of the above-mentioned | 
Ullambana Stitra from a Chinese work, | 
* Shi-wan-lui-tsih,’ by Chuh Muh (10th-13th | 
century) :-— 

Mandgalyayana (one of the ten great disciples | 
of the Buddha Sakyamuni, or Gotama, dis- | 
tinguished for his clairvoyance), perceiving his | 


deceased mother reborn among Prétas, went to! p 


feed her with boiled rice in a bowl. But just 
before its being put in her mouth, it was 
turned into burning coal—thus she was ever) 
hindered from eating! Upon this sight he 
loudly cried and made haste to report it to 
the Buddha. The latter told him that his 
mother’s sin was so heinous that he could 
never rescue her single-handed, and he should 
invite all deities and priests of all wards for 
help, andi that on the 15th of the 7th moon 
he should entertain all deities and reverend | 
priests with various delicacies and _ fruits 
arranged in vases, in order to have them in- | 
tercede for her soul as well as the souls of his 
ancestors of seven generations. And the 
Buddha instructed al! the priests to accept his 
invitation, and to pray for the souls of the 
host’s ancestors of seven generations and go! 
through with ecstatic meditation before par- | 
taking of the repast. Such was done, and 
only then the soul of Mandgalydéyana’s mother | 
was released from the sufferings of Préta, 
which she had been doomed to undergo for 
the enormous duration of one Kalpat 

Yow Mandgalyayana asked his master | 
whether it might befit any of his followers 
in future, intent on filial piety, to celebrate 
this festival of Ullambana, and the Buddha 
answered, “‘ Greatly good! Let them do it.” 

Thenceforward [continues Chuh Muh,] every- ! 
one vied in displaying floral decorations on 
this day, which culminated in the most _re- 
fined imitations of flowers and fruits, employ- | 
ing therefore carved woods, split bamboos, 
candies, wax and fimbriate threads. 

Another Chinese savant, Sie Chung-Chi, 
in his ‘ Wu-tsah-tsu,’ written about 1610, 
tom. ii, says :— 

The provincials of Min hold the 15th of the | 
7th moon as a festival of greatest importance, | 
and then in every family paper money and | 
paper clothes are laid before the tablets repre- 
senting ancestral spirits, and after their wor-| 
ship these articles are burnt . Every married | 
woman sends to her native house her de- 
ceased parents’ clothes and apparels of paper 
make inclosed in gauze—if she is dead, her | 
husband sends them. | 

In the district of Fu-Chung people arrange | 
this morning the articles of oblation very | 
solemnly. Then everybody puts on full dress, 
looks up to the heavens, and counterfeits to | 
welcome the souls of his ancestors with 
humble address and lowly bowing and to guide 








+ For this chronological term see Eitel, p. 68. 


| tival. 
' Chu Hi (a4.p. 1130-1200) opined that it was. 


zeal in filial piety as he may appear, his per- 
formances well-nigh constitute a farce. Ip 
this month nightly, every family prepares. 
ies and paper money, that are scattered by 
ired priests after their reading masses to 
feed and ease the spirits of the dead who lack 
descendants to look after them. Poor folks 


| unable to defray the expense often put off the 


ohservance to the 8th or 9th moon. ... This 
ritual is said to have resulted, after the fall 
of Mandgalyéyana’s mother in the hell of 
rétas, from his enthusiasm to relieve all the 
suffering souls. But quite absurd it would 
be for a man to presume his own progenitors 
to have been reborn among the starving 
demons in lieu of in blissful paradise. 


The writer of these sentences has not been 
the only Chinese disapprover of this fes- 
The great Confucianist philosopher, 


right in its purport to commemorate fore- 
fathers, but was wrong in adopting Buddhist 
rites and avoiding all animal food in the 
feast. Luh Yu (a.p. 1125-1210) protested 
against the prevailing notion that this 
celebration had first grown in India, by 
averring that it had been native to China, 
before the introduction of Buddhism, to 
worship ancestors on the 15th of the 7th 
moon, and that the term Yii-lan-pan had 
no connexion at all with the Sanskrit 


| Ullambana, but was a vernacular appella- 


tion for an especial vase (pan) of bamboo 
make, in which paper money had been then 
offered to the dead and subsequently burnt at 
the top of a bamboo stick, in order to divine 
the temperature of the ensuing winter from 
the direction of its fall. According to the 
‘Mung-hwa-luh,’ this day had __ been 
primarily devoted to the thanksgiving for 
the rice-harvest, boiled new rice being then 
offered to ancestors. From these authorities, 
a Japanese savant, Kaibara Koko (‘ Nipon 


' Saijiki,’ 1687, tom. v. fol. 8), has concluded 


this festival to have been _ intrinsically 
indigenous to China, but later on turned to 
advantage of the Buddhists, by superstruct- 
ing thereon the legend of Mandyalyayana 
which the spurious Ullambana Sitra tells. 
Be this as it may, it would be very 
hazardous to gainsay, after these learned 
men, any participation of Indian beliefs in 
the origination of this ceremonial. So 
voluminous as ancient Chinese literature is, 
yet there exists no record that tends to 
testify the 15th of the 7th moon to have 
| been assigned to ancestral worship previous 
| to the advent of Buddhism. On the other 
‘hand, the Hindus celebrate at the new moon 
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of October the feast of Desara, 
Specially dedicated to the memory of ances- 





tors, this feast is considered to be so obliga-— 


who has not the means of celebrating it 


tory that it has become a proverb that any- 
should sell one of his children in order to 


do so. Each family offers the usual sacrifices | 


to its deceased ancestors, and also presents 


them with new cloths such as are worn by) 


men and women, in order that they may be 


properly clothed. The feast lasts nine days. ' 
4 gay apparel, | 


.. The students, dressed in 
parade through the streets every day, singing 
verses composed by their professors .. . They 
also recite these verses before the doors of 
their relatives and the principal inhabitants 
of the place. At the same time they dance 
and play in a simple fashion, marking time, 
by striking sticks together. . (Dubois, 
‘Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies,’ 
Oxford, 1897, p. 577). 

Also, 

Purvajas or ancestral spirits descend to the 
level of ghosts when they are strongly 
attached to worldly objects. Such spirits often 
possess the bodies of their descendants, though 
the necessary Shraddhas are performed for 
their release. The 13th, 14th, and 15th days 
of the bright half of the months of Karrik 
and Ghaitra are the special days for propitia- 
tion of departed spirits by their relatives, 
either at home or in holy places. (Jackson 
and Enthoven, ‘Gujarat Folklore Notes,’ 
Bombay, 1914, p. 89). 

And from the same author’s ‘ Konkan 
Folklore Notes,’ Bombay, 1915, pp. 40, 41, 
we learn that Shaddra means ‘ anniver- 


sary,’’ when, among the Brahmans, Brahman | 
worshipped, and are! 


priests are invited, 
given a feast, after worshipping balls of 
boiled rice as representing the dead ancestors, 


and that the belief that the spirits of the} 


dead take a different form after the lapse of 
seven generations is current at Pendur, in 
the Ratnagiri District. All these notes are 
very significant when compared with the 
particulars of the Chinese, and, you shall ses 
presently, Japanese festivals of All Souls, 
and forcibly impel us to maintain that the 
ceremonial had been an outcome of the 
Hindu ideas and usages incorporated into 
the all-compromising Northern Buddhism 
-before it entered China. 
Kumacusu Minakara. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


(To be concluded). 





Leatupr Money (12 S. xi. 471).—Speci- 
mens of leather money are preserved in the 
Coin Department at the British Museum 
(where in April, 1915, they numbered seven, 
‘one dated 1650), at the Guildhall, London, 


; and in the Coin Room at the Ashmolean 
'Museum, Oxford. See also Williamson’s 
edition of Boyne’s ‘ Traders’ Tokens of the 
17th Century,’ 1889, I. pp. 802-3, and. 
Burns’s ‘ Catalogue of Tokens presented by 
H. B. H. Beaufoy to the Corporation of Lon- 
don,’ 2nd edn., 1855, os. 676, 883-4, 1161. A 
paper on the subject was contributed by 
| Mr. W. Charlton to the British Numismatic 
Journal, iii, pp. 311-28. These pieces were 
‘complained of in the ‘Petition for the 
| Restoring of Farthing Tokens,’ 1644, edited 
and re-printed by me in the same Journal, 
xi. pp. 169-81. The assertion of Comines (Bk. 
v. chap. 19) cited by your correspondent from 
Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ was repeated by Evelyn in 
his ‘ Numismata,’ 1697, p. 11, though it had 
already been denounced as untrue by Le 
blanc in his ‘ Traité historique des monnoies 
de France,’ 1690, p. 277. Abot de Bazing- 
hen, whose book, ‘ Traité des monnoies, etc.,’ 
1764, is in the form of a dictionary, does 
not mention this leather money, nor does 
Landry in his ‘ Mutations des monnaies dans 
Vancienne France,’ 1910. A modified vin- 
dictation of Comines’ veracity may perhaps 
be found in a statement made by Lenglet, 
who, if my memory serves me, says some- 
where in his ‘ Méthode pour étudier l’his- 
toire,’ 1729 (I must ask pardon for the 
, crime of not giving the reference. I have 
no copy of my own, but anyone with 
access to a good library can find the 
passage), that at the time when Jean le Bon 
was a prisoner in England after Poitiers, 
small French silver coins were mounted in 
leather to prevent them from being lost: a 
very different thing from a leather currency. 
It might be worth while to consult De 
Saulcy’s ‘ Historie monétaire de Jean le 
Bon,’ Paris, 1880, which I do not possess. 
Among the Mailliet Collection of nearly 
1,350 Siege-pieces there were only two of 
leather, Nos. 26 and 692 in the sale cata- 
logue (Delestre and Van Peteghem, Paris, 
1886). 
By the ‘‘ money made by the Hollanders 
of pastbord, anno 1574,’’ Camden (‘ Re- 
‘mains,’ 1674, p. 194) meant the bord- 
papier stamped by the Dutch during the 
_siege of Leyden by the Spaniards in 
‘that year: see Maillet, Nos. 675-9, and 
Duby, ‘ Piéces Obsidionales,’ Paris, 1786. 
pp. 74-7. The latter writer says that these 
pasteboard pieces were made of Roman 
| prayer-books, which the change of religion 
had rendered useless. He adds that he found 
|. this out from a specimen in which the layers 
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of the pasteboard had become deiached from 
one another. But it was Van Loon who 
“found this out,’? and Duby 


‘without acknowledgement, the whole of his | 
passage verbatim from Van Loon’s ‘ Histoire | 


métallique des Pays-Bas,’ The Hague, 1732, 
i, 179, the cuts in which are to be preferred 
to Duby’s. Illustrations of these bordpapier, 
or carton, tokens will also be iound in Bizot’s 
‘ Histoire métallique de la République de 
Hollande,’ Amsterdam, 1688, i, 29, in Mor- 
tier’s ‘ Medalische Historie de Republyk van 
Holland,’ Amst., 1690, p. 24*, and in Patin’s 
‘ Histoire des médailles,’ Paris, 1695, p. 54. 
Bizot states that some of them were stamped 
in leather, and Jobert in 
médailles ’ (edited by Bimard de la Bastie, 
Paris, 1739), p. 38, says that he possessed 
specimens in that material. In ‘ Reliquie 
Hearniansx ’ (edited by Bliss, 1869, i, p. 9), 
there is a reference to leather money to be 
seen in his day at New College, Oxford, and 
at Winchester, a report which he considered 


his ‘ Science des | 


has copied, | 


not credible, but apparently did not attempt | 


to verify. However, as Roger Gale says in 
his English version of Jobert (London, 1697 


rather looked upon as a pledge of payment 


than current money.” 
F. P. Barnarp. 


The late Nathan Heywood (a well-known 
Manchester numismatist) says in an article 
in Vol. xxx of the Transactions of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, at p. 75: 

We have in the Isle of Mann the tradition 
of leather money circulating there, although 
up to the present time none has been forth- 
coming. Mr. George Weldron, writing in 1730, 
says, “ that every man of substance was en- 


titled to make leather money, not exceeding a | 
On one side | 


certain amount directed by law. 


it was impressed with the name of the party | 


issuing it, and the date.” 


Heywood further states that a _ careful 


search among the records of the House of | 
Act | 


Keys fails to show any trace of an 
authorizing the making of leather money as 
above described. He then goes on to say :— 

In a small collection of Manx copper coins, 
which has been recently broken up, I came 
across a piece of undated leather 


which was placed in the collection as having | 
been issued at Douglas, and probably belongs | 


ron referred to. 


to the period Mr. Weld 
* aa. J. 


reads on the obverse latitudinal'y 


ELLIS,” stamped concavely into an oval disc | 
in three lines, and on the reverse longitudi- | 


nally is a shield, containing convexly arms 
similar to those of some members of the Ellis 


| Papers, Henry VIII, 





family: In chief, a lion rampant; quarterly 
| Ist and 4th a fleur de lys; 2nd and 3rd, fiye 
| bars; supporters two wyverns. Crest, a fleur 
| de lys. 

| He adds in a note:— 

| The British Museum collection contains a, 
leather penny, dated 1650, bearing the name of 
a member of the Ellis family, upon one side of 
which a wyvern fills the tield, thus connecting 
the wyvern with both issuers. The place of 
origin is not mentioned on either piece. The 
two leather flans may have emanated trom the 
island at different periods. 1 have unfortu- 
nately not been able to trace any native 
family ot the name. 

‘the article is iltustrated with representa- 
tions of the two leather tokens, from which 
it appears that the one in the British 
Museum was issued by W. Ellis. 

Wma. SeLe Werks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

At one time or another most countries, from 
Britain in the west to Carthage in the south 
and China in the east, have had recourse to 
leather money. That Kdward I issued it as 
currency to meet the low wages paid to the 
Welsh is, I think, certain because in ‘ State 
No. 2958, Thomas 


‘ | Cromwell, speaking in Parliament on the last 
p. 24), all these, and the like, ‘‘ must be | 


occasion before the present, when we debased 


| our money, prays God to forbid that England 


| Should be reduced to coin leather ‘‘ as we 
| once did.”’ 
During the seventeenth and _ eighteenth 


money, | 


centuries issues of token-money in leather for 
| small change were not infrequent in Eng- 
| land, Ireland, and the Isle of Man; and the 
British and Guildhall Museums contain 
examples of this kind current in London 
during the Commonwealth and later. But 
| such money was not always confined to small 
| change, for in 1808, during the shortage of 
| silver currency, the Birmingham Workhouse 
authorities issued a token in leather for five 
| shillings. See also ‘ Leather Money,’ by the 
late William Charlton, British Numismatic 
Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 310-328. 

W. J. ANDREW. 

St. SwitHun’s Supine, WincuHeEstiR (12 
S. xi. 470).—I am too blind to predict posi- 
tively, but I am afraid Mr. Joun Ls 
CouTEurR will not find what he wants, é 
regards architectural details, in the late 
| Professor Earle’s valuable book cn_ St. 
Swithun, which was published as ‘ Gloucester 
Fragments,’ in 1861. The enquirer, how- 
'ever, is sure to come on things of great 
interest, particularly in references to the 
beauty of the shrine. I think Professor 
Earle cites all the medieval chroniclers who 
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left notices of the famous Bishop. 

It strikes me that there may be some con- 
nection between the name of Swithin and 
his association with wet weather. Places 
distinguished as Swin- or Swine- this, that 
or the other, have frequently a watery 
suffix, e.g., Swinbourne, Swinefleet; and I 
fancy, as others have done, that swin indi- 
cates water; running water, in all likeli- 
hood. 

St. SwiITHIN. 


Joun Hrnps (12 8. xi. 471).—John Hinds, 
Sergeant-Major of the 68th Foot, was ap- 
pointed Quarter Master Sept. 21, 1805, 


Ensign and Adjutant Dec. 5, 1807, and | 


Lieutenant and Adjutant Nov. 7, 1809: his 
successor was appointed May 15, 1823, 
‘vice Hinds, deceased.’” He was severely 
wounded at Walcheren and Vittoria. Fur- 
ther details of his services and verification 
of the date of death (no doubt May 15) 


could be obtained from the series of monthly | 


returns at the Public Record Office. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


Waywarvens (12 S. xi. 451, 491.)—Way- 
wardens go much further back than your 
correspondent Q. V. seems to think. 

The following members of my _ family 
(inter alios) were appointed Waywardens in 
Cowfold, Co. Sussex, for the years set 
opposite to their names :— 

1659 John Bull 
1672 John Bull junior 
1682. John Bull 
1683 John Bull 
Witrtram Butt. 


If Q. V. will consult the Parish Registers | 


of Cowfold, Sussex, one of the volumes 
issued by the Sussex Record Society, he will 
find a list of Waywardens at the end of the 
Registers. 

The following from that source will serve 
as examples :— 

Peter Marten, Waywarden. 1663. 

Ockenden Marten, Waywarden, 1669. 
Thomas Martin, Waywarden, 1680. 

Thomas Marten, Waywarden, 1706. 

Thomas Marten, Waywarden for Middle 


Lane, 1707. 
A. E. Marten. 
18, Willowgrove Road, Leeds. 


Tue Stocks (12 S. xi. 386, 438, 472, 492).— 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire :—-There 


are at present at ‘‘ The Cockpit,’ Eton, the | 


stocks and whipping-post from Swatham in 
Norfolk. There are stocks also existing at 


Chilton, near Hungerford, Berks; and there | 
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are some stocks, I believe, in the possession 
of Mesrs. Pratt, of Brompton Road. Where 
the latter came from I do not know. 
ArtHur IF. G. Leveson Gowen. 
Devon:—The moveable wooden stocks 
existing at Bradninch, Devon, are now pre- 
served in the Guildhall. The Rev. Charles 
Croslegh, D.D., is his ‘ History of Brad- 
ninch’ (Alexander Moring, De la More 
' Press, 1911), points out that they were 
, actually used as a form of punishment as 
recently as 1864, and again on Nov. 12, 1866. 
On the last occasion Cornelius Pippett, a 
cooper, was put in the stocks for six hours. 
He was, according to Dr. Croslegh, ‘‘ the 
last man in England to suffer this punish- 
‘ment in the regular course of legal 
procedure.”’ Witrrep Drake. 

Old Southgate. 

Leicestershire :—In the parish church of 
' Ashby de la Zouche is still kept a curious 
arrangement of stocks, not easily described 
without a sketch. It is intended for the 
punishment of misbehaving boys, and the 
essential parts of it are two stout bars of 
oak, the upper one made to close down on the 
fingers of the offenders, which went into 
holes in a graduated series, so as to accom- 
modate fingers of all sizes, and in sufficient 
number to hold three or four boys at a time. 
| Half of each hole is a semi-circular notch in 

either bar, the notches meeting when closed 
| down, so as to form circular apertures. It 
| is to be hoped that so cruel a form of pun- 
ishment soon went out of use, and that now 
' there is no occasion for such methods. 
a FoR 
Shropshire :—A set used in the parish of 
St. Mary, Shrewsbury, formerly fixed at 
the Old Heath, is preserved in the Museum, 
| Shrewsbury. The whipping-post on the side 
of the Guildhall, Much Wenlock, Salop, is 
still in existence. H. T. Beppows. 

Curator, Shrewsbury. 

‘* Westere ’’ (ante p. 387) evidently should 
‘be Weston. There are three or more places 
| of this name in the county. The stocks are 
| outside the church of Weston-under-Red- 
‘ castle, which adjoins Hawkstone Park. A 
good photograph of them appears in ‘ The 
Hawkstone Guide,’ 1905. 

Herpert SouTHaM. 
Suffolk :—Stocks and cage (for drunkards) 
| existed at Long Melford, Suffolk, some 68 
| years ago. Currrorp C. WooxLarp. 
68, St. Michael’s Road, 
A.dershot, Hants. 
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Westmorland :—I saw a pair of stocks still 
standing in Westmorland last July. Unless 
my memory plays me a trick, it was in the 

illage of Troutbeck. Certainly it was some- 
where on the road between the Kirkstone 
Pass and Windermere. I. A. WiLLiAms. 

Worcestershire :—There were stocks outside 
Birlingham Churchyard. I believe they are 
there still. E. A. Wut. 


Yorkshire, W. Riding :—Guiseley, Airton, | 


Kirkby Malham, the two last in the Parish 
of Kirkby Malhamdale. 
W. R. N. B. 
CorrigenDA:—Alford is in the county of 
Surrey, not Sussex as described at ante p. 438. 
JOHN PAtTcHING. 
At ante p. 473, col. 2, Scrivelsby should have 
been assigned not to Herefordshire but t 
Lincolnshire. 
J.C. H. 


THe Turee HuNpDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE 
CHILDREN (2 S. vii. 260; 12 S. xi. 351, 372, 
417).—It is noted at the second reference 
that ‘ The Living Librarie’ tells the story 
from Guicciardini Molle’s book ,however, is 
far from being an exact rendering of his 
Latin original, the ‘ Opere horarum sub- 
cisivarum sive meditationes 


Philipp Camerarius. In this _ book, 
‘“Centuria’ II, cap. Ixvi, ‘De numerosa | 
et preternaturali prole, there is an} 


extract from Fazellus which, among other 
portents, describes the case of the Countess 
of Henneberg. Tommaso Fazello’s- ‘ De 
rebus Siculis decades duae’ appeared 


ducta, publice inscriptiones, et 
cadaverum numerus que adhuc 
visuntur urbe.’”’ (Were they, like the one 
sweet infant in Mrs. Harris’s own family by 
her mother’s side, ‘‘kep in spirits in a 
bottle ’’ ?). 

After closing the quotation from Fazellus, 
Camerarius adds that Erasmus, Vives, and 
others have mentioned the story, and then 
gives the legend of the beggar-woman from 
Lodovico Guicciardini, describing it as 
‘‘sumptam. fortasse ex Guidonis 4 Dominico 
Petri Annal. Flandr. lib. 9 prope finem.’’ 


ipsorum 


A comparison of the Latin text of 
Camerarius with Mbolle’s rendering will 
show several points of difference, and one 


extensive omission. 
On p. 353 ante, col. 1, No. 23, the 1578 
edition of Batista Fregoso’s work is cited, 


but it was first published at Milan in 1508, | 


historic’ of | 


at | 
Palermo in 1558, and he gives the story of | 
the 364 children on p. 138 (decas I, lib. vi, | 
cap. i), on the authority of ‘‘ fama per cives | 


in eadem | 





| which makes this mention of the story much 
| earlier. 
| The account in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ‘A Wan- 
| derer in Holland’ is at the end of chap. y. 
pp. 82-84. Howell and Coryat are quoted, 
In his second chapter, by the way, Mr, 
Lucas has some long extracts from Andrew 
| Marvell’s ‘ The Characters of Holland,’ in 
| which these lines occur, 63-66 :— 
Faith, that could never twins 
fore, 
Never so fertile, spawned upon this shore, 
More pregnant than their Margaret, that 
laid down 
| For Hans-in-Kelder of a whole Hans-Town. 
| This certainly deserves a place in any 
| list of allusions to the legend which are to 


conceive 


| 


| be found in English literature. 


Epwarp BEnsty. — 
, ‘Tne Mistieror Boucnu’ (12 8. xi. 171, 
214, 238, 275, 291, 454).—Being intimately 
| acquainted with the district, I think I can 
safely say there is no ‘‘ house near Harro- 
, gate’ to which the legend is attached, and 
when equally vaguely loeated elsewhere it is 
| apparently only for the sake of giving a 
tinge of colour. Miss Milford, in ‘Our 
Village,’ written prior to 1832, in alluding 
to the Bramshill chest says, ‘‘ this story, by 
| the way, is common to old buildings ; it used 
to be told of the great house at Malsanger.” 
Rogers in his poem, written about 1822, 
| places the story in Italy. More than 50 
years ago, I was shown “‘the chest,’”’ then in 
Bramshill House; but another, believed to 
have come from Marwell Hall, is now in 
private ownership elsewhere, and is claimed 


: to be the true one. Bailey, in ‘ The Mis- 
tletoe Bough,’ introduces the name 
“*Lovell,’’ suggesting a slight association 


with the tragic discovery of the skeleton in 
a secret chamber at Minster Lovel. I have 
been long familiar with the part of the 
country in which Chastleton is situated, but 
never heard the legend specially connected 
with Chastleton House, however suitable a 
habitation it might seem for it. Nor, so far 
as I am aware, has Sudeley Castle (presum- 


ably this is meant by ‘‘ Wynchcombe 
Castle ’’) any better claim. SHIREMAN. 
Mitts on THE Wanpite (12 S. xi. 411, 


454).—The late Cecil Davis, Chief Librarian 
of Wandsworth for many years, was a great 
authority on that district and the river 
|Wandle. If Mrs. Corr applied to the 
| present Librarian, full information would 
probably be forthcoming. 

| Water E. Gawrsorp. 
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Reeps (12 8. xi. 393, 474, 4¥2).—I should | 
think that in the Clitheroe accounts ‘‘ the | 
singers’? mean- what we should now call | 
“the choir;’”’ in that case denoting the 
occupants of ‘‘ the singing gallery ’’ gener- 
ally, instrumental as well as vocal, and that | 
the ‘‘ reeds’’ were in all cases for the 
clarionets or other reed instruments. 

A Pee clad! 2 

Winterton, Lines. 


Masgor ArtHUR GRIFFITHS (12 S. xi. 470). 
This author died on the 24th March, 1908, 
aged 69. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BLUBBERHOUSES (12 S. xi. 369, 439, 477). 
—The old forms quoted for this place-name 
show it to be a “‘ blue”’ name. In Hereford- 
shire we have Blue Mantle and Blue Bowl, 
both of which I found to be on well confirmed 
sighted trackways, the latter having a Bowl 
place-name on the same track within a quar- 
ter mile, both on banks. There is another 
Blue Bowl place in the Mendips, a Blue 
Bell Hill in Kent, and a Blue Bell cross- 
roads close to Uriconium, Shropshire. 

In the Exeter-Tynmouth map is_ Blue 
Hayes (east of Exeter); a mile or so south 
is Dymond’s Farm. Now I had _ already 
made a surmise that the ‘‘ blue” place- 
names were spots where the trader in scme 
form of blue goods met his buyers, but 
“‘blue’’ names are not plentiful. How- 
ever, the said Blue Hayes and Dymond 
places are precisely on a straight track well 
confirmed by several bits of existing roads on 
it, passing close against Topsham Church 
and over the Exe to Mainhead Camp and | 
Church. This surmise assumes a reference | 
to dyeing fabrics with woad—sometimes, I 
think, ‘‘ wad ”’ or ‘‘ wode’’ in place-names. 
I am quite prepared to find that a Blue Hill 
is not blue, because my trackways work has 
given abundant evidence that the ‘‘ white,”’ 
“red,” ‘‘ black ’’ and ‘‘ gold ’”’ places are not 
so called from local hue, but because traders 
in wares (salt, pots, charcoal or iron, etc.) 
which can be so described, same along the 
tracks of which the places are sighting points. 

ALFRED WATKINS. 


Hereford. 


J 


“Cou. Drury,” KILLED aT St. Cas (12 S. 
xl. 451).--Mr. Govier, of the War Office 
Library, has very kindly replied to my 
query, and informs me that it was ‘‘ Major, |, 
Genl. Dury, who was shot in the breast, and 
in attempting to swim to a_ boat was! 
drowned, St. Cas, Sept. 11, 1758.’ The 


‘of 1791, p. 287. 


name Drury therefore had been given in 
error. It may interest some of your readers 
or readers of the Diary, to know this. The 
same mistake occurs in the Annual Register 
He was Alexander Dury, 
Maj.-General, Feb. 4, 1757; Colonel, 
Oct. 5, 1747. 
Henry C. Drury. 
Bett-norses (12 S. xi. 433, 478).—‘ The Bell- 
horses,’ a poem by F.E.C., appeared, set to 
music, in Aunt Judy’s Magazine in 1866. 
G. S. Gispons. 
[Our correspondent has been so kind as to send 
us the words of the poem. As they are too 
long to print, we have forwarded them direct 
to R.M.)} 





Notes on Books. 


Yorkshire Reminiscences. By M. C. F. Morris. 
(Humphrey Milford, 12s. 6d. net). 


“Tats Votvme,”’ says the author, “is not 
intended for serious reading.” Upon seeing 
which we instantly felt a wish to argue with 
somebody, first, that the most important read- 
ing of all is that which is “ not serious,” and, 
secondly, that none of the many functions of 
the printed book is so ill-performed as that 
of providing this ‘‘ not serious ” reading. For 
in general, nowadays, the function is usurped 
by the novel, and the novel has taken on a 
character of inverted puritanism which is 
nothing if not terribly serious. Passion, 
reproach and a display of the writer’s ability 
to penetrate wherever there is anything de- 
plorable—such is the orthodox material of the 
fiction of the present day. It is a tremendous 


| affair, but, as entertainment, somewhat fatigu- 


ing, and the recollection of it enhances our 
appreciation of the work before us, which 
makes no heavier demands on the mind than 
fiction does, nor assumes any air of learned 
importance, but is various, pleasant, unego- 
tistic, and well fitted out with those old- 
fashioned appurtenances perspective and a 
centre of gravity—things most desirable for 
reading that is intended to be comfortable. 
These ‘ Reminiscences,’ to our thinking, are 
all the more valuable, because they owe noth- 
ing to exciting encounters either with people 
or fortune. Yet they are full of good inci- 
dent. The writer starts with the advantage 
of having a great naturalist as his father, and 
almost at once we come on a delightful picture 
of the two going off together by train on a 
fishing expedition—the fishing-rod fixed up 
with line and flies ready for a cast and con- 


| veyed thus, being too long for coach or guard’s 


van, on the engine. The boy had another 
advantage in possessing musical gifts of a 
quality to determine his early course. He was 
the last to be elected to a Choral Scholarship 
3t New College, Oxford; and his proficiency 
‘=. music brought him, later, after he had 
taken Orders, to St. Michael’s College, Ten- 
bury, and the friendship of Sir Frederick 
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Gore Ouseley, of whom he gives a delightful | 
account. The character sketches, which range 
from that of Lady Blanche Balfour. to that of | | 
Peter the Poacher, must be reckoned among | 
the good things of the book. Here are William 
Kingsley, the two Sir Tatton Sykes, the Daw- 
nays, Hudson the ‘ ‘Railway King,” a notable 
parson or two, and several others more lightly | 
touched in, composing a gallery of lively por- | 
traits, in which any sort of special excellence, | 
kindly eccentricity or humorous circumstance, | 
has been well observed and set down. There 
is one portrait, that of Stevens, of Bradfield 
College. which should receive attention, since | 
it tends to modify a commonly received esti- | 
mate of the man. 

These will, however, to the majority of | 
readers’ minds, probably be surpassed in 
interest by the record here presented of rustic 
character and story, rustic speech and custom. 
None but a thorough Yorkshireman, and a 
Yorkshireman, too, endowed with an excep- 
tionally good ear, could have given to the 
dialect this authenticity and ring of indis- 
putable reality. The sympathy which gives the 
whole picture—so rich in detail—its vivacity 
is not only affectionate, humorous and dis- 
criminating, but quick with the power of 
kinship. By the nature of the case there is 
not much that the folk-lorist or the student 
of dialect could acclaim as a really new find; 
on the other hand, there is abundance of fresh 
illustration of known matters, and the care- 
ful notes of survivals, curiosities, strokes of 
country wit and wisdom, and instances of odd 
opinion or behaviour, entitle the book to atten- 
tion from any student of humanity generally. 

Some account of experiences gained outside 
the shepherding of a rustic flock serve to 
give a balance to the whole. So we have a 
journey to Denmark, and remarks—good ones 
—arising from the author’s work as Diocesan 
Inspector of Schools. We were much _ inter- 
ested in a recommendation, thrown out by the 
way, of Chrysostom’s ‘ De Sacerdotio.’ 
The Bronze Age and the Celtic World. 

Harold Peake. (Benn Brothers, £2 2s. net). 
Mr. Haroitp Perake’s work, whether or not 
it approves itself to authority, is highly stimu- 
lating and suggestive, and based, at any rate, 
on some sound conceptions.. Thus, in the book 
before us, he works from the idea that 
archeological evidence is at least as good as 
philological evidence for determining the 
affinities and conjecturing the degree of civili- 
sation of peoples of pre-historic days. This 
study has as its centre—working up to it from 
a survey of palaeolithic and neolithic culture— 
the leaf-shaped bronze sword, in whose evolu- 
tion and distribution he finds the main clue 
to the successive invasions, and the varying 
tribal movements, in which the population of 
Europe, just before the dawn of their known 
history, surged forward from the inland 
eastern tracts of the continent westward to 


By 


—_—_ 


the sea. He accepts as the“ Celtic cradle 
the Alpine tract of Central Europe, whither, 
we are to believe, bands of “‘ Wiros” (th 
were once called Aryans) found their w 
about or after 2200 B.C. He builds up with 
an imposing array of argument the theory 
that the presence of the bronze swords and the: 
finger-tip pottery denotes the presence of 
Goidelic elements in the population, which, 
if true, would mean that, contrary to the 
belief of many scholars, the Gaels came 
England and ‘perhaps settled there in some 
numbers. The whole contention is of too com- 
plicated a nature, and too vast a scope to be” 
usefully discussed in the small space at our 
command, but while we note points where 
caution seems to be required and conjecture | 
to be too slenderly supported, we would re | 
commend Mr. Peake’s theories as wo 


rthy of © 
consideration and of the compliment of detailed ~ 


criticism. 


Shakespeare and Spain. 
net. 


By H. Thomas. 
(Oxtord, Clarendon Press). 


Tus is the Taylorian Lecture for 1922. 
Thomas, we are glad to see, will have nothing 
to say to those source-hunters who, on the 
strength of very common-place resem blances,. 
attempt to derive a quite considerable number 
of incidents and characters in Shakespeare 
from the Spanish. 
sonably be taken as the kind and extent of — 
acquaintance with Spain and Spanish things. ” 
possessed by Shakespeare, 
the latest Hispanophile arguments to some 
think like ‘* there is a river in Macedon, and 
there is also moreover a river at Monmouth.” 


2s, 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 468, Col. 1, 1. 46, for 
‘Perambulations of Islington’ ” 
“ Yseldon, 


5 read Tomlins™ 
a Perambulation of Islington.’ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed — 


to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 22, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisements, Business 
Letters and Corrected Proofs to ‘“ The Publisher 
—at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


A. R. Martix :—Mr. E. E. Newton, “ Hamp- 
stead,” Upminster, Essex, sends the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Your esteemed correspondent, Mr. A. 
R. Martin is quite right as to collateral 
descendants of Sir Isaac Newton, for I have 
the honour to be one, and there must be 
many more. My ancestors migrated from 
Hitchin to London towards the end of the — 
eighteenth century, a branch settling in Chan-: 
cery Lane and Fleet Street, and I imagine it — 
is to this branch that Mr. Martin belongs. 


should be pleased to give him further oantionsll : 


lars if he desires them.” 
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He shows what may rea- © 


and neatly reduces ~ 


‘© Martin's — 
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